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A Review of the Systems of Ethics founded on the Theory of 
Evolution. By C. M. Williams. New York and London, Mac- 
millan & Co., 1893. — pp. xv, 581. 

It is no small pleasure to the student of moral science to meet 
with a book on Ethics by an American author which is neither an 
attempt to reduce the most abstruse and complex branch of philo- 
sophical inquiry to the capacity of the youthful mind, nor yet an 
effort to bring a priori systems of speculation to the support of the 
supposed interests of theological dogmas and the rules of conven- 
tional morality. But the work before us has more than those 
negative advantages to entitle it to a favorable consideration, for 
we find in it many of the more important and interesting ethical 
problems discussed impartially and carefully, while the author 
approaches the subject not only in a genuinely philosophic spirit, 
but also with all the aid which an adequate knowledge of the 
methods and results of modern scientific investigation can lend to 
its elucidation. Since the appearance of Alexander's Moral Order 
and Progress we have had no ethical treatise in the English language 
showing such an acute power of analyzing moral ideas, and such 
a firm grasp of the influence of the results of modern science in 
reforming and modifying ethical and sociological beliefs. 

The first part of the volume is devoted to the summarizing Of the 
views of those writers whose ethical systems have been mainly 
determined, or at least strongly affected, by their acceptance of the 
doctrine of evolution. In most cases there are copious extracts 
from the author treated of ; and always the synopsis is accurate and 
sufficiently full to give a fair presentation of the theory in question. 
This part of the book will of course be of special interest to such 
readers as have not had the time or the opportunity for studying for 
themselves the more recent works on moral philosophy ; and the 
accounts here given of the works of foreign authors, such as Rolph, 
Hoffding, and Carneri, may do something to draw the attention of 
those of us who are interested in ethical and sociological questions 
to the progress which has been made toward a sound moral phi- 
losophy by continental scholars. It is in ethics and psychology, 
rather than in metaphysics, that the philosophical activity of the 
present day is being manifested ; and so closely are sociological and 
economic questions bound up with ethical considerations that even 
those whose interests are mainly practical rather than speculative 
cannot afford to be ignorant of the light which the application of 
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scientific results has cast upon the origin and growth of human 
morality. 

It is, however, to the second division of the book that we turn 
with most interest, for in it is contained the author's original contri- 
bution to a theory of Evolutionary Ethics. The subject as a whole 
is not treated exhaustively ; and at times the arguments are some- 
what intricate, while the conclusion is not always so clearly set forth 
as might be desired. But such questions as are discussed are 
examined with thoroughness, and there is no slurring over of the 
difficulties involved. The criticism of the arguments in favor of a 
teleological conception of the universe is admirable, but the reason- 
ing employed would perhaps justify a more definite rejection of such 
a conception than is here deduced. The summing up of the results 
of the investigation is thus given : " We have found in nature only 
variables, no constant and invariable factor, no independent one 
according to which the others vary ; we have found no cause that 
was not also an effect ; that is, we have discovered nothing but a 
chain of phenomena bearing constant relations to each other, no 
causes except in this sense" (p. 339). At the same time it is stated 
with regard to so-called transcendental causes that we have no proof 
of their existence, but likewise no proof of their non-existence. But 
if it be true that we find in the universe only causes and effects in 
the sense of what Hume calls the " constant conjunction " of phe- 
nomena, may we not say that the non-existence of the transcendental 
cause is proved in the only way in which such proof is conceivable ? 
If to find the sum of preexisting conditions is the sufficient explana- 
tion, and the only possible explanation, of any event, does not reason 
demand the elimination of any reference to extra-natural influences? 

The chapter on Egoism and Altruism may be profitably compared 
with Mr. Spencer's treatment of the same subject in the Data of 
Ethics. The cautious and somewhat tentative derivation of altruistic 
from egoistic feeling is worth careful study. The examples cited of 
the apparent emergence of altruistic affections in the lower animals 
are very well chosen, and there is commendable moderation shown 
in the use that is made of them. 

Evolutionary ethical systems are oftener optimistic than pessi- 
mistic, and the work under review is no exception to this rule. 
Society, we are assured, is, slowly indeed but surely, progressing 
toward a state of equilibrium which shall be " perfect though not 
absolute," that is, a state which, though it does not involve the 
absolute happiness of all individuals, yet implies the reduction of 
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pain to a minimum through the increasing care and sympathetic 
feeling of society, and also the corresponding increase of ethical 
pleasure. It can hardly be admitted, however, that this rose-colored 
outlook over the future of humanity is quite justified by the facts 
and tendencies cited by the author. For example, the statement 
that " the severity of the struggle for existence is increased in the 
social state and grows with the growth of society " is pronounced to 
be "erroneous " (p. 507). And in evidence of this we are told that 
" the evils of competition in human society are not greater ; they are 
simply more evident to human beings than the evils elsewhere in 
nature. The tragedies of the woods are bloody but short ; death 
puts a speedy end to sufferings, and the earth quickly hides the 
victims. In society, on the other hand, cooperation preserves not 
only the aged and feeble, the deformed and idiotic, of the more 
privileged classes, it even suffices to enable the most miserable to 
drag out a forlorn existence somewhat longer. It forbids the mother 
who finds her child a burden simply to leave it by the roadside as 
the savage mother does, and it will give a penny or two against 
starvation, when it will not bestow enough for comfort." But does 
not the child of the " civilized " mother, who allows it to drag on a 
half-starved existence or to perish slowly from want of proper care, 
suffer far more than the savage babe who is deprived of life at one 
blow ? The former child suffers the more just because modern 
society will not permit its brutal parent to have recourse to the ruder 
method of getting rid of it. So with the idiot and the hopelessly 
diseased ; our very care of them prolongs their sufferings. Moreover, 
civilized society introduces social inequalities unknown to the savage, 
and if the fortunate ones of our modern communities know pleasures 
of which their primitive ancestors were ignorant, the condition of 
our paupers, criminals, and outcasts is probably far more pitiable — 
there is certainly a far greater consciousness of suffering than is the 
case with the lower animals or with savages. So, too, when we are 
told that there is no danger to the future of the human race through 
overcrowding because, " the fittest will survive ; and the fittest will 
be those who perceive the evils of overcrowding and take active 
measures to avoid it," we must retort that experience points to the 
probability that the more prolific races and families will tend to 
perpetuate themselves, and that it seems likely that those families, 
whose members from conscientious motives shall abstain from 
marriage or shall produce few children, will die out. Why should not 
insanitary overcrowding and a consequent gradual decline in human 
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strength be a result of those forces of our modern civilization which 
tend more and more to the bringing together of great masses of our 
population within small areas ? Moreover, it is undeniable that the 
more our sympathetic impulses lead us to assist the unfortunate in 
place of leaving them to their fate, the more do we assist the survival 
of the unfit. And it is at least conceivable that this process might 
continue to such an extent as to result in the gradual deterioration 
of the race. It must not be forgotten that evolution is by no means 
" careful of the type." 

The criticism of Theological ethics might well have been omitted. 
The immoral side of the Old Testament teachings has been so often 
pointed out that it is hardly necessary once more to slay the slain. 
After all, it is not so remarkable that certain ancient Hebrew writers 
should have advocated actions and praised feelings that we now 
condemn, as that so many of their moral judgments should be such 
as still commend themselves to the most rigidly scientific moralists 
of our own day. So with Christian ethics ; if the doctrine of the 
atonement has an immoral side, it has a moral side as well ; and it 
is not improbable that it has as often led to a recognition of the 
" exceeding sinfulness of sin " as to the taking away of the sense of 
moral responsibility. In any case, the discussion of such questions 
must be undertaken in a perfectly dispassionate and unbiassed spirit, 
if we are to get from it a right estimate of the ethical significance 
of Theology in general or of Christianity in particular. For such 
a purpose, perhaps, the times are not yet ripe. g Ritchie 



